




Magazine 


Eleven 

This is Dek Unu Magazine. In Esperanto, dek unu means 
"eleven." Eleven Images from a single artist. Eleven artists in 
eleven solo issues each year. 

Dek Unu publishes the work of a new photoartist in each issue. The 
artist's work and words are featured alone and in individual focus as 
the sole purpose for each issue of the magazine. Unlike other arts 
and letters magazines which might look for work from a variety of 
artists to support an editorial stalTs theme, at Dek Unu, theme and 
imagery are always each artist’s own. 


This Month 


June's featured artist, Epiphany Knedler, documents some of the 
Great Plains' strange tourist infrastructure: Wall Drug, the Crazy 
Horse Memorial, the Com Palace, Mount Rushmore, and the guy 
who can’t miss his chance for a selfle with a mechanical pony and 
a stuffed bison in the background. Bom in Vermillion, South 
Dakota, Knedler is intimately familiar with the unique destination 
that was her home and her "road trip" to re-connect is the source 
of this portfolio. 

Her photo series is an artist's look at both the attractions and the 
attracted. It lightly but seriously considers some of the ironies of 
the region where the biggest attraction is the image of a man who 
fought to protect today’s Great Plains from the predations of 
outsiders. Now, the area welcomes over 14 million outsiders per 
year, who spent more than four billion dollars in the state last 
year. Wish You Were Here is Epiphany Knedler's invitation to 
see how the area plays on and with its resources and history as it 
entertains, profits from, and, sometimes, educates its visitors. 
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The Crazy Horse Memorial has a long history that is entwined with the history of South Dakota* I highly 
recommend that everyone do some reading on the Oglala Lakota leader; it's a story full of wari American 
expansion, mistreatment, and land rights. We visited Crazy Horse after Mount Rushmore and the differ¬ 
ence is huge! The Crazy Horse Memorial doesn't accept any state or federal funding, as they don't want 
any possibility of government interference, I think, among all of the roadside attractions where we 
stopped, the Crazy Horse Memorial did the best job of giving touriste a complete picture of the story and 
place. They also provide a rich education in Native American cultural history and the arts. It's worth a 
visit and the support! 















Ice Cream Confectioners at Wall Drug 


Wall Drug Is one of the roadside attractions which was created out of road trip culture. The Husteads 
were looking for a small town with a nice church to start their drug store. They decided on Wall, South 
Dakota, as Mount Rushmore had recently opened. They offered free ice water and 5 cent coffee for 
tourists stopping on the way to the monument. Wall Drug is known for its abundance of billboards 
across the country. Mostly in the Midwest, there are hand-painted billboards stating how many miles 
until Wall Drug. Signs can be found as far as Antarctica! The general atmosphere of Wall Drug is enough 
to make a stop. They completely steer into the homey-kitsch style. 

And they still serve free ice water today! 
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Rehusking the World's Only Corn Palace 


The World's Only Corn Palace, in Mitchell, South Dakota, was not always the world's only corn palace. 
During the late 1800s, rural cities would host autumn harvest festivals and construct actual buildings 
out of grain to celebrate their fruitful harvests. Many of these were in Sioux City, Iowa, but Mitchell 
co-opted the idea during the early 1900s, The Corn Palace murals are changed every year with new 
themes designed by local artists. The Yanktonai Dakota artist Oscar Howe, one of South Dakota's most 
influential artists, designed the murals for about twenty years. While we were there, the murals were 
being updated. Also - the palace is not literally made out of corn - just the murals! 






















































Animal Gate 


The Nature Gates are near the entrance of Crazy Horse Memorial. The Great Plains has a fascination 
within its iconography, not only including the Presidents and cowboys and Native Americans, but also 
including the animals that exist, or did exist, in the area, Specificaliy, images of dinosaurs and woolly 
mammoths are everywhere. This is primarily because so many bones have been discovered in the area, 
but seeing the tyrannosaurs rex next to the cranes and eagles is an odd sight. The gilded gate adds to 
the kitsch of the entire arrangement. 

















































Four Fathers Overlooking Tourists 


This is probably the single image that made me stop after I took it and truly think. This is located in Wall 
Drug, the infamous drug store In Wall, South Dakota. The entire town square is filled with shop after shop 
of souvenirs, but this is within the actual Wall Drug which includes a drug store, souvenir shops, restaurant, 
and photo-ops. The walls are covered in western iconographic paintings and prints showing cowboys 
conquering the West and Native American territory. What struck me is how these portraits are displayed 
on the wall; if you know about the "cowboy and Indian" conflicts, they're primarily over land rights that 
turn deadly. Often, the winner would scalp the dead as proof and a trophy. These portraits reminded me 
of the taxidermy trophy heads often hung in houses. The correlation between the surrounding Western 
frontier images was too much for me. 





































Carhenge with Goldenrod 


Carhenge, in Alliance, Nebraska, is a replica of the prehistoric Stonehenge...but made out of cars! It 
was created by artist Jim Reinders as a memorial to his father. He visited Stonehenge but wanted to 
put an American twist on it, using all American-built cars. The surrounding area has a few other sculp¬ 
tures, cars, and small paths. It's a nice break on the road through Western Nebraska. Much of the Great 
Plains is filled with fields of goldenrod. I was impressed to find it all around Carhenge, as it is also the 
Nebraska state flower! 










Selfies at Mount Rushmore 


Selfie culture is huge within road trips and roadside attractions. It's the idea of "pics or it didn't happen." 
With the surge of Instagram and other image-based social media platforms, this is a necessary ritual. 
Mount Rushmore is actually very far away from the entrance and where tourists can interact. There is 
a large entry of flags from the states and territories of the United States. This part was closed off for 
renovations when we were there so this balcony to the right was more accessible for a construction-free 
picture. I had a fun time watching how each person posed, each one taking a ton of different image 
possibilities; the girl to the right even brought her ownAmerican flag seemingly just for the picture and 
folded it appropriately! This is one of my favorite photos from the series since there is so much going 
on in each interaction. 












Native American Muffler Man with Tipi 


The Muffler Man is one of the essential roadside attraction symbols. These fiberglass sculptures originally 
held things like mufflers, tires, and other roadside gear in their hands to attract business. Today they have 
largely been repurposed completely to hold other objects or they have been re-costumed into other people. 

This Native American Muffler Man is in the backyard of Fort Cody in North Platte, Nebraska. Buffalo Bill 
Cody made his home in North Platte for some time and much of the town has taken to his stories and 
adventures. My favorite part of this image is the tourist in the background, who just minutes earlier was 
angrily yelling on his phone in the gift shop but stopped to take an image of himself in the backyard tipi 
with the self-timer. 






Animal Gate 


The Nature Gates are near the entrance of Crazy Horse Memorial. The Great Plains has a fascination 
within its iconography, not only including the Presidents and cowboys and Native Americans, but also 
including the animals that exist, or did exist, in the area. Specifically, images of dinosaurs and woolly 
mammoths are everywhere. This is primarily because so many bones have been discovered in the area, 
but seeing the tyrannosaurus rex next to the cranes and eagles is an odd sight. The gilded gate adds to 
the kitsch of the entire arrangement. 













Tourist with Mechanical Ride 


This Image was not in my first, third, or tenth round of edits. I have had an aversion to people in my 
images In the past and could not get past the direct connection with a tourist, After talking with my 
Thesis Chair, Professor Angela Wells, she picked it out as one of her favorites. It was something I was 
missing, that directness of the tourist. It puts me as the photographer on the spot and allows the viewer 
not to just see my created views of these places but the actuality of confronting these spaces and people 
with a camera. I also have learned to love the parallel relationships among myself, the tourist and camera, 
the mechanical ride, and the bison in the background. 






Family Portrait at the Badlands 


The Badlands are the only roadside attraction of natural means on my list of stops. Neither my partner 
nor I had been there and we were amazed. This was the most incredible stop. Driving through South 
Dakota, most of it is flat until you start to get into the Badlands, which is the complete opposite of the 
prairie. It's dry and nothing but shrub grass grows. Once you get through the National Park admission 
gate, there seem to be no rules and it's a free for all. Of course, this isn't true, but there is a very open-air 
feeling about everything, with tourists simultaneously everywhere but isolated. It's really beautiful, and I 
love this image as one of the last in my series. 








Artist Interview - Epiphany Knedler 

Hello, Epiphany... It looks like you can go home again after all! 

This series began when I was in a creative block during my second 
year of graduate school. I had just paused a project which dealt with 
the local community that was exhausting me physically and emo¬ 
tionally. I decided to go back to my photographic roots and figure 
out why I fell in love with photography. I realized that, when I was 
younger, I only used to take photographs on road trips that my dad 
would take us on. Being from Vermillion, South Dakota, there isn’t a 
lot to do there; the Corn Palace and Lewis and Clark stops are 
within an hour from us. I found that I have always been attracted to 
places and I work to find out what makes them special, what their 
histories are, and how I might capture these things within an image. 
This started the project, and my partner, Tim Rickett, and I used it 
as an excuse to complete our first long road trip to visit family back 
home and re-engage with our local histories. 



Selfie at Badlands 


When I moved to North Carolina, my mom gave me a gallon bag full 
of all of the negatives she had from when I was little. The film strip 
that struck me most was a trip to all of the iconic roadside attrac¬ 
tions in South Dakota. I made a project, adaptations, using these 
images as postcards sent to myself, representing my move across 




the country. While I worked on other projects, I just could not let go 
of this series. I think it helped as a first draft of Wish You Were Here. 

Your path to a career in the arts was rather round-about. What 
happened? 

Both of my parents are formally-trained and teach in the arts. My 
dad works in academia and my mom works with the community and 
children. Because of this, I initially did not want to pursue the arts 
and instead went into politics. After a year in D.C. working as a 
Senate intern, I realized it was not the path for me. My dad had let 
me use his camera when I was younger and encouraged me to 
pursue photography, but I didn’t realize it was something I wanted 
to do as a career until college. I took a film photography class and 
found I could use my images to talk about the political issues I 
cared about. After that, I got my BFA in Studio Art and BA in Political 
Science at the University of South Dakota and graduated with my 
MFA in Studio Art from East Carolina University in May 2020. 

Most people would major in just one discipline. You actuaiiy 
received degrees in both Poiiticai Science and Fine Art! 

When I started my undergraduate investigations, I saw Fine Art and 
Political Science as being mutually exclusive. It wasn’t until my Art 
History Professor, Dr. Sarah Sik, introduced me to more contempo¬ 
rary art that I realized art can be about whatever you want. Even a 
straight photograph of your local community can have societal, 
historical, and political connotations. As I continued my research, 
the saying that “everything is political, even not being political is a 
political statement” came into play. I realized my work could be 
about anything that I found important. 

Much of my work is about "place," the look and feel of a location. 
There is always so much political history embedded in a place. 

Each project is different, though; for some, I focus in on one specific 
issue, like gentrification or economic inequality and all of the 
contemporary issues that surround it. Others are more nuanced, 
like Wish You Were Here, which includes those ideas but not as 
directly. 


Your work is quite spontaneous, loose, "conversational." Yes? 

If I had to describe how I work, it would be more in line with the street 
photography tradition. It took a while for me to get to the point where 
I do not care if people are looking at my camera, finding the exact 
frame, etc. I tend to go into a space and take images as the environ¬ 
ment currently is, with most attention to the formal composition. 

When I come into a space, I find the primary subject of the 
image and find the most flattering angle, possibly find a few color 
complements, then maybe wait for a person or two to have their 
hands exactly right, and shoot. I take several images, since I shoot 
digitally and do not have to worry too much about space or develop¬ 
ment. Most of this takes place in my head and is how I see the world 
in general, so this approach comes very naturally now. 



Knedler Family Trip to Wall Drug, 1999 


What do your see as the difference between the ways that 
artists and tourists engage with attractions like these? 

I think there is a dichotomy between personal versus traditional ways 
of interacting with these places, a difference in our perceptions of 
and reactions to place and history. These roadside attractions, no 
matter how real or true to history they attempt to be, have an 
impression of inauthenticity to them. It is difficult to replicate or 
reproduce events throughout history, and I don’t think it comes down 
to the aesthetics of these places but rather to the consumerism 
surrounding these attractions. Tourists interact with these places in 




their own ways, but the majority of tourist attractions are curated to 
photo-ops and souvenirs. Many of these places are designed to 
create a specific experience that then ignores certain histories and 
promotes others. 

Your work turns down the "photo-ops" though, in favor of a 
more complicated look at these tourist attractions. 

With my political background, I am always seeing the social and 
political issues of a place. Growing up and educated in South 
Dakota, I heard two distinct messages: one emphasizes the 
importance of Lewis and Clark, pioneers and progress, and 
manifest destiny, while the other highlights Native American 
populations, including the history of government-forced migra¬ 
tion, mistreatment, and land rights, as well as the importance of 
the land. I think these are embedded in the history of these areas 
and yet not directly discussed. I think all of my work touches 
on these elements, while less specifically, which allows 
questions. I used to work in a much more determined and 
specific way, explaining the way I thought and why it was 
right; but the real world does not work like that. If you want a 
viewer to engage with your work, the more ambiguities in there, 
the more they read into it. While the American political system is 
two-party, greater society does not work that way. There are so 
many nuances to everything in a community and history. In my 
work, I hope to highlight these dichotomies and allow the viewers 
to come to their own conclusions. 

The image of the observation deck with the Crazy Horse 
Memoriai in the distance is a big hit at Dek Unu. 

The story of the Crazy Horse Memorial is a representation of the 
history of South Dakota, in my opinion. The monument came 
about out of the history of Mount Rushmore. Mount Rushmore 
was built in the Black Hills, on Lakota sacred land, to inspire 
tourism on land that was given to the Lakota tribes by the 
government, then taken away when gold was discovered there. 
Oglala Lakota chief Henry Standing Bear started a letter-writing 
campaign that eventually led the government to return some of 


land for the sculpture. The memorial takes no federal funding and is 
supported by donations and private funds. The Lakota refuse the 
$300 million in reparations they are owed by the government; the 
land is much more important to them and they earn approximately 
that much each year through tourism. The tour of the memorial does 
an amazing job of displaying and making the attraction accessible. 
The Crazy Horse Memorial includes all of the aspects other attrac¬ 
tions try to cover up: the treatment of Native Americans during 
Westward Expansion, land rights conflicts, spirituality, patriotism, 
and stereotypical iconography. 

Do you remember your first mentor or inspiration? Who started 
you on the road to a career in the arts? 

My first concrete mentor(s) would be my parents. They always 
encouraged me to pursue creative endeavors. My mom is the most 
encouraging person ever; no matter what I show her, she raves and 
asks for all of the details. My dad can be more honest, but he is 
always encouraging. I remember one day he came home with at 
least five prints of images that I had taken, all digitally printed and 
framed, and I realized at that point my work wasn’t just something 
for myself but something I could be proud of and share. 

In terms of photography, my first mentor was John Banasiak, my 
professor at the University of South Dakota. John always has a story 
to tell and can come up with one million names of people you should 
look at. His teaching style is much more focused on analog photog¬ 
raphy and alternative processes. He encourages experimentation 
but can always help you to focus in on your ideas. He is the most 
giving person - his classroom and office are filled with objects and 
knick-knacks and tools and art - and if you tell him you like 
something, he immediately gives it to you or remembers for the 
future. He is around to help at all hours, and if you just need a 
cookie or some tea, he has that too. He truly showed me the magic 
of photography! 

I also have to thank my graduate professors, Angela Franks Wells, 
Daniel Kariko, and Josh Raftery. I could go on and on about the 


roles they played in my individual projects, the encouragement 
they always gave, and the abundance of ideas; they have been 
so influential in my recent series. I am grateful to have been able 
to work with them during my graduate education. 



Exhibition Installation 


As a teacher, what do you find is most rewarding? Anything 
not so pieasant? 

My favorite part about teaching is either the gasps when students 
develop their first print or roll of film or working closely with 
students on their concepts and seeing the moment they put art 
and concepts together. I get so much energy and happiness from 
those moments that it washes over any negative ones! 

is there a centrai theme that organizes your teaching? 

A "message" you try to send to your students? 

I tend to use the term “imagemaker” in my teaching rather than 
“photographer” as I find the latter a bit more constricting. I believe 
we make art and images rather than take photographs since 
there is so much research and crafting that goes into it all. There 
are two things I try to convey to my students. First, I say photo¬ 
graphs are not equal to truth; every imagemaker has a goal and 
agenda with their photographs. Even if it comes across as un¬ 
staged, we are able to frame and light it in a way to make the 
viewer see something. Second, you have the power to create 






meaning from your images. From setting up the composition, inclu¬ 
ding specific motifs, using specific light, you have the ability to speak 
about whatever you choose. I think a lot of beginning image-makers 
don’t realize how much control they have over the medium, since it 
isn’t as obvious to create from scratch as with painting or drawing. 
There is so much more that goes into an image than clicking a 
button! 



In the Studio 


Is there a particularly helpful piece of advice you've received 
that you can share with us? 

I think the best piece of advice about life in the arts came from my 
dad before I left for graduate school. Working as the Chair of the 
Art Department at the University of South Dakota, he has seen his 
share of graduate students making and learning from mistakes. He 
told me that during my graduate time, I should be selfish. As it is a 
terminal degree, it’s your one chance to be a student and learn 
and make as much as possible. With every job, there will be a lot 
asked of you on top of what is expected, especially in the life of an 





artist. It is easy to get worn out, but you learn and make as much 
as possible. 

What’s next? A show, book, article, travel, collaborative 
project? 

I hope to continue to exhibit this work; at my website, you can 
see the installation of this series, which I hope to reiterate 
elsewhere. I do hope for Wish You Were Here to have book-form 
eventually, but I am unsure how this will transpire. In the 
meantime, my partner, Tim Rickett, and I will be moving back to 
the Midwest in search of jobs and more inspiration. We will be 
continuing to travel when possible and plan to pursue some 
collaborative projects with objects, images, and installation! 

May we share your links so we can keep In touch? 

Website: 

http://www.epiphanyknedler.com/ 

E-Mail: 

epiphany [dot] knedler [at] gmail [dot] com 
Instagram: 

https://www.instagram.com/epiphanysk/ 

Facebook: 

https://www.facebook.com/epiphanysk 

LinkedIn: 

https://www.linkedin.com/in/epiphany-knedler-2a871398 


Dek Unu Magazine, a division of Dek Unu Arts, publishes and promotes fine art photography 
as a not-for-profit entity located at 1618 San Silvestro Drive, Venice, Florida, United States of 
America. Dek Unu Magazine, ©2018, 2019, 2020 Dek Unu Arts, all rights reserved. Unless 
noted copyrights for included images are owned by the artists and used by permission. 

Dek Unu Magazine publishes eleven monthly editions online at https://www.dekunumag.com 
and in print on demand through Magcloud, a division of Blurb, Inc. Please see guidelines for 
submissions at https://www.dekunumag.com/submit and direct questions regarding the publi¬ 
cation process to dekunumag@gmail.com. Other correspondence: dekunuarts@gmail.com. 
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